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From the Maine Farmer. 


GARGET IN CATTLE. 


Mr Hotmes—I recollect to have seen in the 
Maine Farmer, some year or two since, communi- 
cations from certain gentlemen on the subject of 
what is called the garget in cattle. If my memory 
serves me, there was quite a difference of opinion 
as to the existence and the cause of that disease, 
yet neither of them, thought I, is right. I think 
the gentleman of Dixmont discarded the idea of 
such a disease as garget in cattle. That there is 
or is not such a disease, is not my object at present 
to prove; but would merely say I have no objec- 
tions to applying the name of garget to a certain 
diso,der in our oxen and cows. It has been fre- 
quently said when an ox has the garget, his limbs 
are weak, his skin stiff, his eyes sunken, his nose 
dry, and his appetite more or less gone. I care 
not by what name the complaint is called, if I can 
but find the cause and best cure; but in my lan- 
guage, I say the ox has taken cold, and has now a 
fever, What, says a reader, has the ox a fever? 
Yes, really and soberly, the ox basa fever. Well, 
I never heard of such a thing before! O, dear 
reader, I have known cases of the above described, 
which I should term a slow fever—also an inflam- 
matory fever; one case of which I will describe. 

A few years since, a farrow cow of mine was 
turned out of the barnin the evening, near the 
middle of April, to lie under an open shed. It 6o 
happened it was the night before a southerly rain 
storm ; it happened, also, that the shed was open to 
the south, and the damp wind blew directly in upon 
the cow, and at eight o’clock the next morning, she 
was swollen from her nose to her rump to an as- 
tonishing size, the water was running copiously 
from her eyes, her eyelids hung down over her 
eyes like sacks of water, andthe skin so extended 
as to be alrnost transparent ; respiration was diffi- 
cult, with universal trembling, and no disposition 
to eat any thing: indeed, had she knowledge and 
power, I doubt not she would have said, J am sick 
all over—for truly that was her appearance, Well, 
boys, what isto be done? I[ don’t know—the 
cow is sick. Well, we will put her into the barn 
and cover her with a horse-rag and buffalo—this 
done, a heaping spoonful of saltpetre must be dis- 
solved and turned down her throat; and the result 
was, that in about two hours the swelling abated 
and she began to eat, and by night she appeared 
well. So much for doctoring the cow ; whereas 
had she been s. ffered to remain without medical 
aid, she would probably have died in two or three 
days. 

I will also mention one case of lung fever. The 
subject was a young ox, fleshy and healthy; he 
was kept in the barn all winter, except when turned 
out to water or in the yoke, which latter case was 
seldom. About the first of April he was taken out 
in the yoke, where he remained half a day without 
labor, during which he laid upon the wet ground 








several hours: the next morning I was called to 
look at him; he was considerably swollen in his 
body, and much distressed for breath. It was sup- 
posed the difficulty was in his throat, or that he had 
drawn something into his lungs. Various kinds of 
medicine were given, but nothing for fever, and 
nothing relieved him. In about fortyeight hours 
after it was known he was sick, he died. I assist- 
ed in skinning and examining the ox, and found 
the difficulty to have been an inflammation on the 
lungs, of which he died. 

Ihave been thus particular in speaking of the 
cases alluded to, not only to show the importance 
of guarding against unnecessarily exposing our 
animals to sickness and suffering, but to prepare 
the mind of the reader to look at what I suppose 
to be the real cause of what is called garget in 
cows. There is by far the most complaint of gar- 
get incows soon after they calve and while they 
give the largest quantity of milk. Now every man 
of reflection must be sensible that a cow is most 
likely to take cold soon after she calves, and every 
observing man with a stock of cattle, will learn 
that they are especially liable to take cold if expos- 
ed during cold storms in the spring, summer, and 
fore part of autumn: this being the case, what may 
we more naturally expect, than that cows, having 
their bags or udders extended nearly to the utmost 
with milk, should be troubled with swelling and 
disordered milk, if they are exposed to take cold ? 
Where may we look for a cold or fever to be seated, 
if not in the part already irritated and predisposed 
to fever, from extreme distention? I think every 
man who keeps oxen or cows may, by a little re- 
flection and observation, be satisfied that nearly if 
not all the cases of garget in oxen or cows, arise 
from the animals taking cold: but enough of this, 
if we have found out the cause. 

Now for the cure. Garget root may be given; 
a piece also put inthe brisket is beneficial, or nitre, 
in quantity from one to two table spoonsful—this 
will generally afford relief in a short time. But it 
is said an ounce of prevention is as good ss a pound 
of cure. The course I have pursted of late years 
with my cows is this :—near the time of their calv- 
ing, before and after, I have endeavored to be par- 
ticularly careful to keep them warm and dry, and 
keep them up in the barn through storms during 
the whole year. In this way, I find the same cows 
that used to be troubled with garget, are free from 
it, give more milk and keep in beiter flesh. 

N. F. 





SURFACE DRAINING. 


From a late number of the Mark Lane Express, 
we copy the following :— 


“It is now generally admitted, by all those who 
are competent to give an opinion, that draining is 
the most important improvement of the soil that can 
be adopted. The operation may be divided into 
two departments—surfuce drainage and main drain- 
age. By the former, lands under cultivation will 
be rendered capable of producing a much larger 
accruable quantity of produce; and by the latter, 
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many tracts of land constantly under water, or fre- 
quently flooded, will be rendered permanent by 
production. Speaking of surface draining, Mr 
Dudgeon says :—‘ Taking the arable land alone 
of the Empire, we may well conclude there are not 
Jess than what would be equal to 10,000,000 acres 
annually under crop, to which the improvements of 
thorough draining and its accessaries might be pro- 
fitably applied, and with immense advantage to the 
nation’s comfort and pecuniary resources, From 
what is known of the effects of those operations, 
on different kinds of soil, I consider that I am with- 
in the mark in estimating the result of their appli- 
cation on so extended a scale as [ have contem- 
plated, as equal to an average of fully eight bush- 
elsanacre. Indeed, Mr Smith states, the effect of 
such improvements upon the most unpromising 
sterile soil, as exhibiting a return of sixteen bush- 
els an acre higher than the average assumed by 
Mr McCulloch for the arable land of all England ; 
and, in point of fact, to justify the expense of all 
those operations, we are warranted in assuming to 
the full the increase I have supposed. This, then, 
without having recourse to new soils, would give 
an addition to the annua! produce of the empire of 
10,000,000 quarters—an amount about ten times 
larger than our average annual importations for the 
last forty years.’ Here is a source of improvement 
involving the profitable employment of from fifty to 
sixty millions in labor, and affording means for 


continuing the permanent os of that labor.” 






Upon the above, the Briti erican Cultivator 
says— 

“We have for long been convinced thnt there 
is not any improvement more required in Canadian 
agriculture, than more perfect surface draining and 
main draining. Good farming, or productive crops, 
we never can have on Jand that is not sufficiently 
drained, Inthis climate, in particular, the soil 
never can be in a proper state for arable culture, if 
it is not drained. And how can we expect that 
plants will thrive and find nutriment in a soil that 
is at one time saturated with moisture, and at anoth- 
er time dried and hardened by the effects of exces- 
sive heat and drought. When the soil is properly 
drained, plowed land will not become hard, but re- 
main loose and open, and receive the full benefit 
of the dew, and light summer showers, that are so 
well calculated to nourish and preserve, in a healthy 
state, the plants growing upon it. The tender and 
delicate roots of plants cannot extend, or collect 
sufficient nutriment in a hard soil, which neither 
dew nor slight showers can penetrate ; and soil not 
sufficiently drained, will be sure to become hard in 
the summer heat we have in thiscountry. In pase- 
ing through the country in the summer seasoa, it 
is easy to observe the destructive effects of the 
want of draining, on Jands that are naturally flat, 
and the soil of strong quality. Last year, in par- 
ticular, we had an opportunity of seeing the crops 
of grain growing upon such lands, and we believe 
in many instances they would not produce the seed 
sown, How could it be otherwise? as the soil 
must have been in a wet and unfit state for sowing 
and harrowing, when the seed was put in.” 
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ment to his success. The false notions which pre- 


CAUSES OF THE EMBARRASSMENTS OF 
FARMERS. 


It would seem at first blush very extraordinary 
that, in New England, a farmer, who has for exam- 
ple his farm free of incumbrance, should ever be- 
come bankrupt. So intimately connected is this 
subject with the prosperity and respectability of 
the agricultural profession, that some remarks in 
reference to it, will not, I hope, be deemed mis- 
placed. Among the Romans, six acres were con- 
sidered ample for the support of a family; with 
their hundred acres, some of our farmers grow poor, 
and become hopelessly insolvent. In many cases 
not a tenth partof such farms is cultivated. In- 
stead of asking how he can make every acre of his 
land productive, the farmer inquires how he can 
subsist with the least possible expenditure of labor 
in its cultivation, or of Capital in its improvement. 
No good in life can be attained without labor; and 
sometimes, oftentimes, large and valuable tracts of 
land Jie unproductive and worthless, because the 
farmer is unwilling to expend any thing in their 
redemption and improvement. 

Then again, in the families of many farmers 
there are too many unproductive hands. In the 
changes which, since the introduction of extensive 
manufactories of cotton and woollen among us, 
have taken place in our habits of domestic labor, 
some of the internal resources of the farmer have 
become dried up, and new occasions of expendi- 
ture introduced. I cannot better illustrate this 
matter than by a recurrence to a conversation, 
which I had with one of the most respectable far- 
mer in Middlesex county. “Sir,” said he to me, 
“1 am a widower, and have only one daughter at 
home. I have gone to the utmost extent of my 
limited means, for her education. She is a good 
scholar, and has every where stood high in her 
classes, and acquitted herself to the satisfaetion of 
her instructers. SW® is expert in all the common 
branches of education. She reads Latin and 
French ; she understands mineralogy and botany ; 
and I can show you with pleasure some of her fine 
needle-work, embroidery and drawings. In the 
loss of her mother, she is my whole dependence ; 
but instead of waiting upon me, I am obliged to 
hire a servant to wait upon her. I want her to 
take charge of my dairy, but she cannot think of 
milking; and as her mother was anxious that her 
child should be saved all hardship, for she used to 
say the poor girl would have enough of that bye 
and bye, she never allowed her to share in her Ja- 
bors ; and therefore she knows no more of the care 
of a dairy, or indeed of housekeeping, than any 
city milliner; so that in fact I have sold all my 
cows but one. This cow supplies us with what 
imilk we want, but I buy my butter and cheese. I 
told her, a few days since, that my stockings were 
worn out, and that I had a good deal of wool in the 
chamber, which I wished she would card and spin. 
Her reply was, ina tone of unaffected surprise— 
Why, father! no young lady does that; and be- 
sides it is so much easier to send it to the mill and 
have it carded there. Well, I continued, you will 
knit the stocking if I getthe wool spun? Why no, 
father! mother never taught me how to knit, be- 
cause she said it would interfere with my lessons ; 
and then, if I knew how, it would take a great deal 
of time, and be much cheaper to buy the stockings 
at the store.” 

This incident illustrates perfectly the condition 
of many a farmer’s family, and exhibits a serious 
drawback upon his prosperity, and a serious impedi- 





vail among us in regard to labor, create a distaste 
for it ; and the fact that, if the time required to be 
employed in many articles of household manufac- 
ture be reckoned at its ordinary value, the cost of 
producing or making many articles of clothing 
would be more than that of purchasing them at the 
store, is deemed a sufficient reason for abandoning 
their production at home. In many cases, how- 
ever, this time is turned to no account, but abso- 
lutely squandered, But yet the clothing, if not 
made, must be bought; and they who might pro- 
duce it must be sustained at an equal expense, 
whether they work or are idle. 

Another great occasion of many a farmer’s ruin, 
is the credit which he easily obtains, and a practice 
of dealing at the village store for barter. The fact, 
so common and notorious, that the owners of most 
of our village stores obtain liens in the form of 
mortgage, attachment, or forced sale, upon many 
of the farms in their vicinity, shows how great is 
the danger of the almost universal system of store 
trust and credit. Few farmers keep any accounts, 
and before they are at all aware, they have a long 
score on the trader’s books, and that not only for 
the current price of the goods, but enhanced by an 
additional charge for the delay of payment. 

But there is another circumstance in this case, 
which is not always considered. In many instan- 
ces, the trader will purchase the produce of the 
farmer only upon what is called store pay—that is, 
making his payment in goods from his store. The 
farmer, in this way, is not only obliged to sell at 
the lowest market price, and pay the trader his 
profit upon his goods, but he and his family are in- 
duced to purchase a great many things which they 
do not need, and which they would be better with- 
out. This leads likewise to the keeping of an open 
account; which, if not most rigidly watched and 
frequently settled, is as sure as fate to surprise the 
farmer with an unexpected and heavy balance 
against him. This usually produces ill blood be- 
tween both parties, leading to vexatious lawsuits 
and all their miserable consequences; and so far 
as any further comfort or success in life are con- 
cerned, a farmer might as well see at his elbow a 
personage, whom it may not be civil to name, as 
get into the fangs of the law, or have a sheriff up- 
on his premises. They are alike equally ruthless 
and inexorable. Unless, therefore, in the rare in- 
stances, and there are some such, of men disposed 
to deal with perfect honor and integrity, a village 
store in the vicinity of a farm, must but too often 
be regarded as a precursor to debt and ruin to the 
neighborhood. 

The farmer should, as far as possibie, sell only 
for cash; and endeavor to supply his wants, and 
those of his family, wholly from the farm. He 
should beware of debt under all circumstances, ex- 
cepting for property—such as Jand for example— 
whose value is not likely to be reduced, and which 
is susceptible of immediate improvement and profit. 
He must recollect that, at least in New England, 
the returns of his husbandry come in various and 
small forms ; and that it will never be easy for him 
to discharge any large debt but by a slow and grad- 
ual process from the products of his farm. Espe- 


cially must he remember that his principal capital 
is labor; that he can never afford to support many 
hands which are idle, inefficient, or unproductive ; 
that the drones do net only not fill but exhaust the 
hive, and consume the products of the working 
bees; and that an expense avoided is a double 
gain.—Colman’s Fourth Report. 
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From the same. 


PEAS AND OATS. 


The prevailing custom among the Deerfield far- 
mers, is to sow peas and oats together, so that the 
crop shall be in the proportion of one quarter peas 
to three quarters of oats. ‘The pea customarily 
sowed in these cases, is a green pea from Canada, 
which ripens about the time of the oats, and for 
which while growing, the oats act as supporters. 
Peas and oats are usually ground together as feed 
for their fatting cattle, and are deemed valuable, 
though not so good or so much relished as Indian 
meal without mixture. 

I have only two estimates of the cost of cultiva- 
ting oats, and these where they come in in the ro- 
tation the year after the corn. 


Expense of Cultivating an Acre of Oats. 


Plowing, $2 00 
Sowing oats and dragging, 1 00 
3 bushels seed, 1 50 
Gathering, 4 00 
Threshing, 175 

$10 25 

Return. 

Straw, more than one ton, 7 00 
35 bushels oats, at 50 cents, 17 50 

$24 50 


Balance in favor of the oats, $14 25, 


Another farmer gives the following account of a 
mixed crop of wheat and oats in the proportion of 
halfa bushel of wheat with two bushels of oats. 
This is thought to makean excellent feed for ani- 
mals. Some of the human family have no absolute 
distaste for it. 


Plowing, $2 34 
Seed—1-2 bush. wheat, $1 00; 2 bush. 

oats, $1 00, 2 00 
Sowing and harrowing, 50 
10 Ibs. clover, 1 00 


Cradling, $1 50; threshing by flai], $2; 3 50 








$9 34 

Return. 
Straw, 3 00 
35 bushels, at 75 cents, 26 25 
$2) 25 


Balance in faver of the crop, $19 91. 


The crop of peas and oats, when raised together, 
is ground together ; and the meal is much valued, 
both for cattle and swine when in a course of fat- 
tening. Forty bushels of peas and oats per acre, 
would be regarded as a Jargecrop. This has been 
produced, however, on nine acres, in J)eerfield 
meadows. Some farmers sow at the rate of one 
third peas and two thirds oats. 





From the same. 


FARMING OF AMOS HILL, W. CAMBRIDGE. 


Mr Hill’s farm consists of 194 acres. Tillage, 
25, English mowing 60, wet meadow 60, pasture 
20, orcharding 15, wood 10, salt marsh 4 acres. 

Mr Hill commenced some years since the drain- 
ing of his meadows, He has completed the drain- 
ing of one hundred acres. The advance in the 
value of these lands by this improvement is enor- 
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mous. It may well quicken the ambition of others 
to improve their grounds, wherever improvement 
is practicable. Before this operation, this land 
was suld for 20 and sometimes 10 dollars per acre ; 
that which is now thoroughly redeemed and culti- 
vated, would readily command two hundred dollars 
per acre, and will pay the interest upon a larger 
sum than this, and keep up its condition, The 
greater part of this soil is a deposit of rich alluvial 
mud and decayed vegetable matter, though in some 
parts a sinal] amount of peatis found. Mr Hill 
speaks with strong emphasis of the value of clay 
applied to these lands, as to be preferred to any 
manure which can be put upon them. He puts no 
clover upon them, but sows herdsgrass, redtop, and 
fowl-meadow, which last he considers a valuable 
grass. These meadows when subdued are capable 
of producing almost any crop. From some acres 
the last season, he obtained crops which yielded 
him 150 dollars per acre. 

Mr Hill’s objects are the production of vegeta- 
bles, fruits, milk and hay. His ordinary number of 
cows is from 10 to 12, These he changes twice 
in a year; purchasing new milch cows in the au- 
tumn which he turns off inthe spring for fatting, 
and selling in the fall the cows which he purcha- 
sesin the spring. He owns pasturage in New 
Hampshire, to which his cows are sent in the 
spring to be fatted ; and his sales of beef the pre- 
sent year, amounted to about 15,000 Ibs.’ In this 
way he has the full advantage of his cows in the 
best of their milking condition; and his sales of 
milk average about 800 dollars. The average 
yield of milk he considers about 6 1-2 quarts, or a 
can a day to a cow, which seems not a large yield 
under this management. The average cost of his 
new milch cows is 25 dollars; and their value 
when turned off in the spring, is estimated at 15 
dollars. He fats annually about 1000 Ibs. of pork. 

The returns which he has given me of some of 
his crops, are as follows: English hay 75 tons, of 
which he sells about 40 tons; salt hay 6 tons; 
fresh meadow hay 35 tons; peas, sold green, 275 
bushels ; potatoes, 1000 bushels; onions, 200 bush- 
els ; beets, 250 bushels; ruta baga, 400 bushels ; 
winter apples, 350 barrels; cider, 10 barrels; as- 
paragus, squashes, and melons, 500 dollars’ worth; 
horseradish, 100 dollars; celery, 150) dollars; 5 
acres of cabbages, savoy and drumhead. These 
are principally drumhead, which are sold to coast- 
ers and ships, and bring from four to seven dollars 
per hundred; the price at the present time is ten 
dollars per hundred. His gales of cucumbers for 
pickling, have this year amounted to $1000. There 
are many small items which it is unnecessary to 
particularize. 

Mr Hill has usually six or seven acres in squash- 
es and melons, and one acre in asparagus. His 
melons are planted in the rows of his peas. The 
peas are sowed in rows five feet apart: the melons 
in every other row of peas, in hills ten feet apart. 
The hills for the melons are manured with two 
good shoveifuls of manure when the peas are sown, 
though the melons are not planted until some weeks 
after the peas. ( 

The cultivation of asparagus was formerly a la- 
borions and expensive affair. It has ceased to be 
so. Mr Hill deems his lightest and most sandy 
soil best suited to this crop. The land after being 
well tilled, is laid ovt in furrows or trenches, three 
feet apart and about a foot deep ; the plants are 
then set in the trenches; and the land kept clean 
and well manured. In this way it is as easily cul- 
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tivated as Indian corn, and is a very profitable | } 
Horseradish is cultivated much in the same | grownd wheat and linseed have been always found 


crop. 


way; the land requires very high manuring, and | 
the plants are set out by cuttings in narrow rows, | try the linseed and wheat. 
As the root is taken up, this requires a frequent 
I have known two equare rods of horse- | 


planting. 
radish to produce 50 dollars in one season in the | 
market. 

From an acre in apples, Mr Hill in one case ob- | 
tained 300 barrels. As a wash for his trees, he | 
uses a composition of one pound of potash to one | 
gallon of water ; but is of opinion that this or any | 
other application to the bark will seldom be re- 
qnired, where the land is well manured and culti- | 
vated. | 

The observations and experience of so success- 
ful a farmer, who has been exclusively devoted to 
agriculture for thirtyseven years, and, in that time 
has sold much more than 75,000 dollars’ worth of 
produce from his place, exclusive of the consump- 
tion of his family, are highly valuable, and I there- 
fore make no apology for going into these details. 

Here is the encouraging example of a man mak- 
ing himself rich and independent by farming, un- 
assisted but by his own Jabor and the resources of | 
his own farm, which his improvements have contin- | 
ually multiplied and enlarged. He began before 
the mast, and now walks the quarter-deck. Many 
men think it extraordinary that they cannot walk 
the quarter-deck without knowing, far less pulling, 
a single rope in the ship. They are afraid of get- 
ting tar upon their hands. Agriculture is a trade} 
or profession, to be studied and learnt as much as} 
any other trade or profession. The general opin- 
ion is, that any dunce may be made .a farmer; so 
any dunce may be made a merchant, or a lawyer, 
or a minister—but what sort of merchants, or law- 
yers, or ministers will dunces make ? 





ON REARING CALVES, 


A correspondent of the London Mark-lane Ex- 
press says: 


“T never have reared any calves entirely with- 
out milk. If possible, for the first month, twelve 
pints of new milk is daily given them, six at morn- 
ing, and six at night. Hay is placed before them 
in a small rack, which they soon learn to eat. The 
following fortnight, six pints of new, and eight of 
blue (skim) milk is given them daily; the latter is 
much better boiled, and when new, milk-warm, 
mixed with the new milk. At the expiration of 
that time, | commence mixing porridge with the 
skim-milk, and entirely leaving off the new. The 
porridge is made of boiling water, and ground lin- 
seed and wheat. Stir the latter into the water as 
it boils, until it becomes as thick as good gruel; 
when cool it is fit for use. Five stone of linseed 
to a bushel of good sound wheat, ground together, 
makes very good lining for gruel. When the milk 
fails, the gruel is given as a substitute in the same 
quantity. A few cut turnips are likewise given. 

This has been the general manner in which I 
have reared calves, and they turn out well in the 
sprifig to grass. At times, being much pressed 
for milk, [ have been obliged to commence with 
porridge; when the calves have been very young, 
sometimes only a fortnight old, a little new milk 
was always put into it; the calves were also kept 
at the pail a much longer time. 

I have been in the habit of rearing from ten to 
eighteen calves yearly for the last eight years, 








during which period I have lost but five. Linseed 


whole, oil-cake, and Sago have been tried, but the 


Your correspondent might 
The first month with- 
out milk, will be the most trying to the young calves. 
Oil-cake, beans, or oats ground, should be placed 
daily in a trough, which they will soon begin to 
lick, and it will keep their bodies frown becoming 
large. The wheat should be sound, and above all, 
the serving of the calves should be intrusted to a 
trusty person. If this food is given either too hot 
or too cold, they are injured. New milk warm, 
and regular feeding. does much for them. I have 
turned out finer calves than some persons who 
have given much moré milk, but have neglected 
warmth, regularity of feeding and cleanliness.” 


to answer the best. 


The Thistle—The tpistle is a biennial plant, 
and consequently if the seed of every thistle on a 
farm were to be kept from ripening for two years, 
the whole race would be eradicated, It would 
pay well, therefore, in pastures, to employ an old 
man and boy during the month of June; one to 
cut off the thistles just below the crown of the root, 
and the other to place a tablespoonful of common 
salt on the root, which is thus destroyed at one 
operation, before the seed has been ripened or 
scattered abroad. If the same expense were gen- 
erally incurred in destroying thistles, the mischief 
of which plant is almost incurable, as in catching 
moles, which do probably no more mischief than is 
balanced by their usefulness, thistles would soon 
be as scarceas moles. To effect this, however, 
there must be no thistles left in the hedgerows or 
on roadsides, to scatter their baneful seeds over the 
neighboring land.—Selected. 





Tha Sleep of Plants —The common chickweed 
with white blossoms, affords a remarkable instance 
of what is called the sleep of plants, for every night 
the leaves approach in pairs, so as to include with- 
in their upper surface the tender rudiments of the 
new shoots, while the next under pair at the end 
of the stalk are furnished with longer leaf-stalks 
than the others, so that they close the terminating 
pair, and protect the end of the branch.—Selected. 


Puncetuality.—Method is the very hinge of busi- 
ness ; and there is no method without punctuality, 
Punctuality produces calmness of mind: a disor- 
derly man is always in a hurry; he has no time to 
speak to you, because he is going elsewhere, and 
when he gets there, he is too late for his business ; 
or he must hurry away to another before he can 
finish it. Punctuality gives weight to character. 
“Such aman has made an appointment; and I 
know he will keep it.” This conviction generates 
punctuality in you; for, like other virtues, it propa- 
gates itself. Appointments become debts. I owe 
you punctuality, if | have made an appointment 
with you; and have no right to throw away your 
time, if 1 do my own. Punctuality in paying the 
printer, is a shining virtue, and is one of the re- 
quisites to the character of a good member of com- 
munity, —Selected, 





The Editor of the Dayton Register says, there 
is no knowing but that Miller’s prediction of the 
destruction of the world next year may be true, and 
thinks it would be safest for his delinquent subscri- 
bers to pay up, and thus be better prepared for the 
great event. 
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For the N. E. Farmer. 


AN EPISTLE TO MR BRECK, 


Touching upon matters of interest to those Subscri- 
bers of the N. E. Farmer, who through some fault 
or infirmity, are deficient in tke virtue of punctu- 
ality in paying for their paper. 

Respectep Frienp Josera Breck :—I address 
this to thee, as the well known senior proprietor of 
the “ New England Farmer”—and as the matters 
whereof I discourse, do not, as I can see, concern 
the worthy Editor, he need not read or comment 
upon the contents of this, except by thy desire. 

Imprimis.—U pon reading, the notice in the last 
“ New England Farmer,” announcing that that num- 
ber closed the 20th year of its very useful existence, 
I observed there was not appended to it the custo- 
mary hint for those subscribers who are in arrears 
to * walk up to the captain’s office and settle.” Is 
it possible that they have all squared up? I asked 
myself—or is friend Breck reluctant to tell them | 
that their dues are wanted, and, furthermore, that | 
they need expect no sort of prosperity unless they 
pay the printer? I felt not a little desirous to jearn 
the why and wherefore of the absence of the dun- 
ning paragraph, which is the time-honored (?) and 
as | had thought, somewhat necessary accompani- 
ment to the notice of the close of a volume; and I 
am stil] anxious to know the reason for this extra- 
ordinary departure from ancient usage. I do not 
know but that my inquisitiveness in regard to this 
matter may subject me to the imputation of officious- 
ly intermeddling with affairs which are none of my 
concern; but I disclaim all such intention, and am 
influenced by no more unworthy motive than curi- 
osity—curiosity to know if thy subscribers, as a 
whole, have become so commendably punctual (and 
in that respect so peculiarly different from a large 
portion of newspaper patrons generally,) as @& pre- 
clude the necessity of an annual dun for the amount 
of their subscription dues. If so, I shall not yet de- 
spair of our species,—my opinions of human nature 
will be exalted—and I shall look forward with new 
hope for the long-delayed but welcome era, when 
the printer or the publisher, as it may be, shall be 
regarded as worthy his dues as any other laborer, 
and newspaper subscribers instead of making the 
insignificant amount of his bill a reason for neg- 
lecting to pay it, shal] feel as sacredly bound by 
the dictates of conscience and common honesty, to 
liquidate Ais claims as punctually as they do others. 

D’Israeli has written a book entitled, [ think, 
** The Calamities of Authors ;’—(if that isn’t its 
name, it expresses its subject)—and the thought 
occurs to me that should the gifted writer employ 
his genius in depicting as touchingly the grievances 
of newspaper publishers through the delinquency of 
their patrons, as he has the sufferings of book au- 
thors, he would not only add new lustre to his lite- 
rary fame, but do a praise-worthy service to the 
publishers, by exciting the sympathy, and hence, 
perhaps, improving the negligent (not to say dis- 
honest) practices of their patrons; and—if this 
should come under the author’s notice, { would com- 
mend the suggestion to his very serious considera- 
tion. 





Iam, in charity for human failings, disposed to 
believe, that the notorious backwardness of news- 
paper subscribers in paying their subseription dues, 
is not, in general, ascribable so much to a Jack of 
honest principle on their part, as to a wrong view 
of the matter, Each delinquent decides that the 





publisher can’t possibly be crippled in his pecunia- 
ry means by merely his neglecting to pay hima 
couple of dollars yearly. Now this reasoning and 
consequent action, would not, it is true, be very 
detrimental to the publisher’s interests, were it cir- 
cumscribed in its limits to a particular extent. But 
this is not the case. One man persuades bimself 
that the newspaper proprietor can’t suffer from 
merely his delinquency, but when he makes this a 
ground of justification for his neglect, he does not 
consider that there are five hundred or a thousand | 
others holding the same opinion and practicing up- 
on the same motive. 

It is by the eceretion of smal! particles that the 
ant forms its miniature mountain; and upon a or 
allel principle is formed the newspaper proprietor’s 
mountain debt, or rather the aggregate debts of his | 
subscribers. Little things—little, considered indi- 
vidually—constitute great things by collection ;— 
and this simple axiom is peculiarly true in the case 
of the newspaper publisher’s dues, Why, friend 
Breck, with what astonishment, methinks, would 
some of thy delinquent subscribers be struck, 
could they look over the pages of thy subscrip- 
tion ledgers for six or eight years past, and see the 
practical effect of the principle which operates so 
seriously to the publisher’s detriment. How wou!d | 
they wonder at the facts revealed by figures !—won- | 
der, that so many, acting upon the same influence | 
as themselves, had neglected to pay punctually for 
their paper, or worse still, (and I apprehend almost 
as commen a fault,) had never paid atall. And 
not a little would they wonder too, how the propri- 
etor held out to pay his debts (which he has to do 
promptly) incurred in publishing the paper, while 
his books showed such a stupendots amount due 
him for value received. I should suppose that an 
inspection of such convincing evidence as your 
books would exhibit (and not yours more than other 
publishers’) of the gross injustice and serious injury 
done the proprietor by a lack of punctuality or 
honesty on the part of subscribers in paying their 
annual subscription dues, would, in an upright 
mind, produce both conviction and conversion,— 
would excite regret for past negligence, and a re- 
solve, in that respect, to sin no more. 


But I am reminded that I have already extended 
my rambling remarks totoo greata length. And 
to conclude, friend Breck, I will say, that shouldst 
thou deem me an interloper, and my epistle gratui- 
tous, uncalled-for, and impertinent, be it so,—but 
let me plead in extenuation of the misdemeanor, a 
perfect freedom in committing it, from any other 
than the most respectful feelings toward thee, friend, 
individually, thy subscribers collectively, and the 
good old ** New England Farmer,” with its enlight- 
ened and judicious farmer-Editor, who (as he is not 
expected to read this, I wil! say) is an honor to his 
station—and, to couple with this a compliment to 
his predecessors, I will add—lhe is honored by it. 

Thine to serve, NATHAN. 

7th mo., 4th, 1842. 


(>In answer to the inquiries of our sympathiz- 
ipg triend in relation to the nen-appearance of our 
customary annual dun, we would remark, that the 
consciences of our delinquent subscribers have be- 
come so callous, that we considered it would be 
time mispent to ask them again at present to pay. 

Our fears are very great for these delinquents ; 
for having been so often reminded of their deficien- 
cies, and so long kept back the publishers’ dues, 
there is danger they will never be aroused toa 











proper sense of their injustice and sin, but become 
so hardened that all their good mora! feelings will 
be destroyed, thus ending all hopes of collecting 
our dues. Outof mercy, therefore, to them, as well 
as an eye to our own interest, we had resolved to 
let them alone for the present, hoping by ovr for- 
bearance and lenity to bring them to a right state 
of feeling. 

But to be serious, friend “ Nathan,” we are very 
much in need of the amount due us on our books, 
and it is very unjust to keep us out of these small 
sums. The amounts are small indeed—but when 
two thousand of them are added together, they 
swell into a Jarge sum. Many of our subscribers 
owe from five to ten dollars, and others a much 
larger amount. We are occasionally refreshed by 
the payment of some of these long standing debts. 
It was not long since we received in one day from 
two individuals, whose consciences had been awak- 
ened by some agency, (Miller, perhaps,) sixtythree 
dollars—one for 13 years, the other for 8. But 
such days are “like angels’ visits.” 

The N. E. Farmer circulates in every State in 
the Union, and in the British provinces; and in 
consequence of the deranged state of the currency, 
we suppose many of our subscribers find it difficult 
to remit bills current in Boston. To such we 
would say, send us the best you can get hold of: 
should there be a little discount upon them—never 
mind; we will be thankful for any thing in the 
shape of money—but do pray relieve us from pay- 
ing postage: it is too bad to saddle us with that. 
The annual amount of our postage bil], would give 
many of you a comfortable support. To onr sub- 
scribers in New England there is no excuse, for 
our currency is good, and Boston is a place easy to 
communicate with from every quarter. Look at 
our numerous railroads and steamboats centering 
here from every direction, and see the company of 
express men, ever ready to accommodate you for a 
small compensation. 

Delinquents, do not longer keep us out of our 
dnes :—send by, express, send by post, send by 
steamboat—send any way—only send enough to 
pay the bill, and ease your consciences; and be 
assured you will at the same time very much oblige 
your obedient servant, 

Do Sometuine.—The idler is a sponge on so- 
ciety, and a curse to his own existence. He is 
content tu vegetate merely—he springs up like a 
toad-stool, and is about as useless. He never 
troubles himself to produce a single thought, and 
his hands are never concerned in the fashioning of 
a single article of use or ornament. 

‘The most important principle in life is a pursuit. 
Without a pursuit—an innocent and lionorabie pur- 
suit—no one can ever be really happy and holda 
proper rank in society. The humble wood-sawyer 
is a better member of society than the fop without 
brains and employment. Yet many young men of 
our great cities, strive only for the distinction 
awarded to fools. They are content to exist on 
the products of other hands, and are, in truth, little 
better than barefaced rogues. They live on ill- 
gotten spoils—go on “tick”—lie and cheat, and 
consider it a grand achievement to swindle success- 
fully—and pursue this criminal course rather than 
follow a pursuit which would render them useful to 
themselves and mankind generally. None can be 
happy or useful without employment—something 
upon which to use the mental or physical faculties. 
— Selected. 
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THE UNIVERSAL SWEET POTATO. 

The following amusing illustration of the diver- 
sined uses to which sweet potatoes may be applied, 
we extract from Col. Claiborne’s graphic sketches 
of a “ T'rip through the Piney Woods,” in the east- 
ern part of our State, {Mississippi.)—South Western 
Farmer. 


«In answer to our eager shout, a female voice 
that sounded most benignantly,- bade us ‘light.’ 
We walked in, drenched and dripping, and found 
ourselves at the residence of an aged widow, who 
with fou? daughters and three sons, have lived there 
many years, their nearest neighbor being twelve 
miles off. They owned a large stock of cattle, and 
the three boys (as the good mother called her sons, 
who were tail enough for Prussian grenadiers,) 
were then absent with adrove. Finding ourselves 
welcome, we stripped our horse, and Jed him toa 
small stable that stood near. We found the trough 
filled with potatoes, and the rack with hay made 
of the dried vines. Our horse ate them with great 
relish. On this farm, as on most of the others in 
the same locality, a few acres are cowpened and 
planted in corn, for bread ; an acre or two for ice ; 
but the main crop is the sweet potato. Some nations 
boast of their palm tree, which supplies them with 
food, oi!, light, fuel, shelter and clothing—but it 
will be seen that we have in the potato, a staple 
article scarcely inferior to it. It will grow upon 
soils too thin to produce corn, and with little cul- 
ture. It may be converted into a valuable manure. 
For forage, it is excellent. Hogs and cows thrive 
upon it exceedingly. An acre properly cultivated, 
will yield from three to five hundred bushels. Its 
farinaceous properties make it almost equal to bread, 
and it supplies some of the most delicious dishes 
for the dessert. 

“ Supper was somewhat tardy; but in an adjoin- 
ing room, lit up by a brisk fire, we heard sundry 
‘notes of preparation.’ It was a rare chance that 
brought a guest to that lone dwelling, and its kind 
inmates were intent on making us comfortable. 
Lulled by the cheerful signs and savory odors, we 
cast ourselves into an arm-chair and dozed, until at 
Jength a gentle touch and a musical voice, sum- 
moned us to the table. The repast was abundant, 
excellent, and scrupulously neat—but almost every 
dish was composed of potatoes, dressed in many 
various ways. There were baked potatoes and 
fried potatoes—bacon and potatoes boiled together 
—a fine loin of beef flanked round with potatoes, 
nicely browned, and swimming in gravy. A hash 
of wild turkey was garnished with potatoes mixed 
up with it. A roast fowl was stuffed with pota- 
toes: beside us stood a plate of potato biscuit, as 
light as sponge: the coffee, which was strong and 
well flavored, was made of potatoes, and one of the 
girls drew from a corner cupboard, a rich potato pie. 

In abont an hour a charming little blue-eyed 
girl brought us a tumbler of potato beer, that spar- 
kled like champagne, and rather archly intimated 
that there were some hot potatves in the ashes, if 
we felt like eating one. The beer was admirable, 
and we were told that good whiskey, molusses and 
vinegar, were sometiines made of potatoes, 

“At length we turned in. The little chamber 
we were shown to, was the perfection of néatness. 
The floor was sprinkled over with white sand. A 
small mirror stood on the wall, from which was 
suspended a sort of napkin, tastily worked all over. 
Above was a rosary of birds eggs of every color, 
and over the window, and pinned along the white 


making really a very pretty ornament. An old 
| oaken chest, highly polished and waxed, set in a 
| corner, and over that a range of shelves stored with 
quilts, comforts, coverlids, of many colors, the work 
‘of the industrious household. ‘The pillows were 
| bordered with fringed net work and the sheets as 
white as the untrod snow; but the bed itself, though 
| soft and pleasant, was made of potato vines. Either 
\from our fatigue, our late and hearty supper, or 
‘from our imagination being somewhat exvited, we 
| rested badly ; the nightmare brooded over us; we 
| dreamed that we had turned into a big potato, and 
|that some one was digging us up. Perspiring, 
| struggling, we clenched the bed and finally leaped 
up, gasping for breath. Jt was some time before 
‘the horrid idea would quit us. In the morning, 
lowing to the drenching of the previous day, we 
| were an invalid, and threatened with fever and 
|sore throat. ‘The kind old Jady insisted on our re- 
maining in bed, and she immediately bound a mash- 
ed roasted potato, just from the ashes, moistened 
with warm vinegar, to our neck, and gave us _pro- 
| fusely a hot tea, made of dried potato vines, These 
applications acted like a charm, and with the addi- 
tion of a few simples from the wood, were al}! the 
remedial agents ever used by this happy family. 
They could scarcely form a conception of a physi- 
ician, such as we see him here—riding day and 
night—keeping half a dozen horses—following the 
pestilence to enrich science with its spoils—at- 
tending the poor from charity—accumulating for- 
tunes from the infirmities of the human family, but 
not unfrequently losing life in the effort. ‘T’he mis- 
tress of the house had never known a fever, old as 
she was ;—her blooming daughters looked incredu- 
lous when we described the ravages of disease in 
other parts of the State, and certain it is that none 
of them had ever before seen one ‘the worse for 
having rode six hours in wet clothes. When we 
took Jeave of our kind friends, it was in vain that 
we offered them compensation. They welcomed 
us to every thing, and we set off with our pockets 
filled with biscuit, jerked venison and potato chips, 
a sort of crystalized preserve, steeped in syrup and 
then dried in the sun.” 





CAN SHE SPIN? 


Tt is said that a young girl was once introduced 
to King James I., and that the person who intro- 
duced her, boasted of her proficiency in the ancient 
languages, “J can assure your Majesty,” said he, 
“that she can both speak and write Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew.” “These are rare attainments for 
a damsel,” said the King, “but pray te!l me, can 
she spin 2” 

This is rather an important question to ask at 
the present time, when music, dancing, painting, 
| &c. are considered the only requisites in the educa- 
‘tion of young girls. They can paint, sing, dance, 





| curtains of the bed, were wreaths of flowers—now ; important to the merchant and mechanic, that a 


dry indeed, but retaining their beautiful tints, and 
| 


;young woman should know how to spin (not street 
|yaru,) and perform al! the various household duties, 
than that she should be acquainted with the ancient 
| languages, possessing a smattering of the moderu 
| also, with an imperfect knowledge of the fine arts. 
Times are indeed strangely altered, and much 
for the worse. Jt was once thouglit honorable to 
/toil in some useful avocation ;—there was a day 
' when labor was no disgrace; when lhe or she who 
' worked hard for a livelihood, was not considered 
‘an unfit associate of the wisest and best of the 
‘land. But how different is the case now. Itisa 
| disgrace to labor, even with the pen. A young 
| woman, especially if she is obliged to work, takes 
‘every pains in her power to keep this fact conceal- 
ed from the world,—she would not have it known; 
/as in case it should be, she would lose caste with 
|her associates, and perhaps her friends. Most of 
them think more of dressing up in the latest fash- 
ion, with the dresses trailing upon the ground, 
laced as tight as possible, sleeves pinching the 
arm, and worst of all, with a most unsightly article 
| worn over the hips—they think much more of these 
|matters than of fitting themselves for wives or 
| mothers, and to fill their stations in society, when 
) the present generation shall have made their exit 
| from the stage. We wish they could be brought 
'to imitate the matrons of our Revolution ;— it 
would be better for them, for the men of our coun- 
'try, if euch could be the case.—Bost. Daily Bee. 


| Pxraster.—Sometimes the increase of crop from 
| the use of this article has paid four or five times 
| the cost, and old pastures have been improved by it 
| So as to support twice the stock it had been accus- 
|tomed to do; while in other cases it has had no 
| perceptible effect; it would be well, therefore, to 
|make the experiment cautiously, until it is ascer- 
| tained what are its real effects, 
In the British American Cultivator, a farmer 
istates, that on 12 acres of land that usually pro- 
| duced six tons of hay, by sowing four barrels of 
| plaster in May, 1837, he cut from it the same sea- 
json 15 tons. He had applied plaster every year 
| since with great success, except the last, which 
was unfavorable to grass on all soils, in consequence 
of the drought. But he finds that plaster applied 
in the spring to any kind of grain, although it causes 
" good and quick growth, adds nothing to the crop 
at harvest, nor does it ripen so well and uniformly. 
| —Far. Jour. 


| S.ieer.—* Blessings on him who first invented 
sleep,” said the immortal Sancho Panza; “ it wraps 
'a man all about like a cloak.” Never did grateful 
heart utter a truer saying. What is like sleep? 
| As the rains of heaven, it comes to all—the rich 
/and poor, the healthy and sick, the happy and un- 
‘happy. It isa perfect leveller, knowing no dis- 
|tinctions, and making all classes and conditions 
for awhile alike. Under its influence, the poor 





| but few, very few of them can spin, or perform any forget their poverty, the rich their cares, the well 
of the simpler household duties. A_ painted doll | their weariness, the sick their disease. The happy 
| would, in most cases, make quite as good, profitable, | wake from it to a keener enjoyment of life’s plea- 
|and economical a wife, as the great majority of |sures—the unhappy forget in it that the world has 


young women of the present day. A singing,|gone hard with them. Even to the criminal in his 


° } ° . e . 
dancing, and par consequence an extravagant young ‘cell, it brings an occasional cessation of the pangs 
of conscience or the dread of punishment. Italike 


girl, may make a good wife fora man of wealth, | 
who is not obliged to labor with his own hands for | Sustains and blesses life. God has denied it to 
|his livelihood, but to the young merchant or me- none, and what physical gift like it has he bestowed 
| chanic, such an one would prove a constant source | "pon our race? Be grateful for it, and be prepared 
| of annoyance and a complete drain upon all that he | for it when it comes for the last time—* the sleep 
‘could acquire by honest industry. It is much more | that knows no waking.”— Concord Freeman. 
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ENGLISH TURNIPS. 


Where other seed has failed—where early peas have 
grown, and in various vacant spots about the garden and 
fields, the seed of the English turnip may now be sown. 

Some have recommended sowing this seed among the 
corn at the last time of hoeing. We have no strong 
faith in the economy of the course, unless the corn has 
been planted in rows at an uneconomically great distance 
apart ; say four feet or more each way; and many far- 
mers do plant as wide as that, without being aware of 
the fact. In fields thus planted, if there be not corn 
enough standing on the ground to take up all the availa- 
ble manure, some turnips may be obtained with very 
litle trouble, But where corn is thick as it should be, 
if one intends to get a good crop, say 70 bushels per 
acre, turnips will not grow large enough to be worth 
gathering. 

New land may now be plowed up, manured and sowed 
to turnips. We prefer manuring in drills, and sowing 
so that the crop can be conveniently thinned and hoed. 
The old method of sowing broadcast and leaving the 
plants without any culture to do what they can, is a 
very slovenly and improvident way of managing with 
the turnip. One faithful thinning and hoeing, is labor 
well spent, for it greatly increases the crop, and not only 
so, but it causes the roots to be so much larger, that 
nearly, if not quite, all the labor expended upon hoeing 
and thinning, is saved when you come to pulling and 
topping. Should you sow broadcast, it is well to cut 
through with the hoe after the plants are up, and then 
form rows. These plants are usually left toothick. If 
sowed before the 20th of July on land in good condition, 
six inches between the plants is little space enough. 
The rows may be 15 inches apart on a flat surface. If 
the ground is ridged, 30 inches is a good distance for the 
ridges, and two rows or one may be put on the top of 
each ridge, as you chuose. If you have two rows, the 
plants in each should be 8 or 9 inches apart, and the 
plant in one should be opposite the open. space in the 
other. 

This root is less valuable for stock than any other 
that is commonly cultivated, but as it can be sowed la- 
ter, and requires less culture, it is well to have a consi- 
derable quantity of it on the farm, especially if the other 
root crops are unpromising. Late in autumn and “early 
in winter the turnip is good for all horned cattle. 





TIME TO CUT GRAIN. 

Did you ever know grain cut so green as to shrink in 
drying, and muke less measure or less excellent meal ? 
Of course we have no intention to affirm that it may 
not be cut too young. But we do mean to say, that, as 
far as our experience and observation go, the error hus 
been in letting grain stend too long before itis cut. As 
soon as the milk of the grain has become of a firm con- 
sistency—not dry and hard—but only firm, the grain 
will cure as plump, as heavy, and as sweet, as it will if 
left to stand longer. If cut while the straw is green, 
more care and labor will be required in the curing, and 
more labor perhaps will be necessary to thresh clean—but 
less grain will be lostin the gathering in of the crop; 
the grain will be plumper and sweeter. Bushels of 
grain are annually lost on most farms by the shelling 
out while harvesting, and other bushels by shrinkage, 
which might be in great measure avoided by earlier cut- 
ting. Almost every person to whom we speak on this 
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point, has some fact to show that grain is usually left | In this and my former communication I have been 
standing too long. The last statement was this—‘ We , careful to avoid expressing more confidence in the vir- 


eut a cart path through our rye, while it was so green 
that we supposed it would not be worth threshing ; but 
when we came to thresh, that was the best rye from the 
field,” 


POTATO BLOSSOMS. 


Many accounts have been published which purport to 
prove that the potato crop is increased several per cent. 
by taking off the blossoms. The earlier they are taken 
off the greater the benefit. This is a very simple expe- 
riment, and we hope that many will try it; and this too, 
with such accuracy that we shall be able to get some 
valuable information. 








NOT TO BE FORGOTTEN. 


The hogs wi!l want several supplies of muck, loam, 
soil, marsh nnd, or something else to be working over 
while you are getting your hay. 

The weeds will grow among your corn and potatoes 
and other crops, while you are handling the scythe and 
the fork :—Don’t be in such hurry to get the hay, as to 
lose two dollaas by neglecting the cultivated fields, while 
you could save only one by sticking to hay-making. 
You don’t like to break off from hay-making in good 
weather and stick to the hoe for a day or two—no won- 
der—we know how hard it is—and yet the farmer's in- 
terest will often call upon him to do so. 

[Communicated. } 
THE WHITE ASH A REMEDY FOR POISON. 

{n a eommunication in the New England Farmer a 
few months ago, I endeavored to call public attention to 
the virtues of the White Ash. Whether any persons 
have been induced to try experiments with it, I am not 
informed ; but I have extended my inquiries, and ob- 
tained many important facts. 

I lately conversed with a Baptist minister who travels 
much in Virginiaand North Carclina. He assured me 
that many people in these States well knew that rattle- 
snakes and mocasin snakes have the utmost dread of 
the White Ash, and that it will cure those who are bit- 
ten by these snakes. He related many facts proving 
that persons had been cured when the effects of the 
poison had rendered them helpless, so thet others had tu 
apply the remedy. The bark or leaves is chewed, and 
the juices swallowed, and also applied to the wound ; 
or, if there is time, a tea may be made of the bark or 
leaves, and drunk freely, and also used externally. 

I have obtained other proofs of its efficacy in curing 
the bite of serpents, and of its preventiig their biting. 
I am now confident that many in all parts of our country 
have some knowledge of its virtues; and it seems sur- 
prising that they have not been more regarded by our 
physicians, In several medical works the subject is 
mentioned ; but I have found no physician or botanist 
who has devoted much attention to it. One in Lowell 
and one in Boston have promised to prepare medicines 
from the White Ash, and to use them whenever they 
have opportunity. 

I have recently had a case of poison from ivy. I took 
a little branch of this valuable tree, and cut up wood, 
bark, and leaves into small pieces, and poured half a 
pint of hot water upon them, and soon made a sirong 
tea. [caused the patient to drink about a wine-glass 
full of the tea, and to bathe the poisoned limbs. The 
cure was nearly complete ; but the dose ought to have 
been repeated after an hour or less. I was satisfied 
that we can, by this mode, control this species of poison ; 
but 1 am not able to say how it would affect cases of 
poison from dogwood. 


| tues of the White Ash, than the facts which have been 
collected will justify. And,even if I have erred in any 
case, I see not that any can be injured by such experi- 
ments as will lead to the whole truth. I have never 
heard that any bad qualities belonged to this tree. I 
have often swallowed the juice of its leaves and bark 
after chewing them, and no unpleasant effects have re- 
“sulted. 


Permit me, therefore, to urge physicians, farmers, and 


all others, to collect and communicate facts concerning 
the virtues of the White Ash. Ss. W. 





MASS. HORTICUL'TURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, July 9, 1842. 


From Dr. Howard, Brookline—fine specimens of 
Black Hamburg and White Chasselas Grapes, and 
Black 'Tartarian Cherries. - 

From Dr. J. B. Adams, Boston— White Bigareau Cher- 
ries. 

From E. Vose—very large aad fine White Antwerp 
Raspberries. 

J. L. L. F. Warren exhibited good ee of the 
following Cherries: Morello, Napoleon Bigareau, White 
Bigareau, Napoleon, Sparahawk's Honey Heart. Also, 
Early Royal George and Gross Mignonne Peaches, and 
Antwerp Raspberries. 

Very large Royal George Peaches and Savoy Bigareau 
Cherries—trom ae Walsh, Charlestown. 

Carnation Cherries and White Thimbleberries—from 
Col. Bigelow, Medford. 

Handsome Gooseberries, from 8. R. Johnson, Charles- 
town. 

A specimen of Cantelope Melon, from J. L. L. F. 
Warren. > 

Cucumbers from John White, gardener to Col. Per- 
kins, Brookline. 

For the Committtee, 
P. B. HOVEY, Ja. 


EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 


The exhibition today was unusually fine for the sea- 
son. The show of Chinese Roses, Seedling Geraniums 
and Dahlias was particularly fine. The following is a 
brief report :— 

From D. Haggerston—about 75 Dahlias, well grown 
and fine specimens for the season ; among them several 
new kinds. 

From 8. R. Johnson—extra fine specimens of tender 
Roses—among which the Noisette Jaune Desprez was 
the most remarkable. 

From Wm. Kenrick—Spire japonica, Ohio Lilies, &c. 

From Messrs. Winship—Spire almifolia. 

From 8. Walker—Picotee and Carnation Pinks. 

From Hovey & Co.—Chinese and Bourbon Roses, 
Picotee Pinks and Verbenas. 

‘ From J. White, gardener to Col. Perkins—a few Dab- 
ias. 
. From J. F. Trull, Dorchester—Dahlias, and Wax 

Jant. 

From W. Meller—Seedling Geraniums and Bouquets. 

From F. A. Bigelow—Dahlias. 

Dahlias and Bouquets from Dr. Howard and J; L. L. 
F. Warren. 

From T. Warren, Portland—a fine bunch of Moss Ro- 
ses, remarkable for the clearness of the foliage and the 
size and“perfection of the flowers. 

Bouquets from Hovey & Co., Misses Sumner, J. Ho- 
vey A. Bowditch, &c 

ative plants from B. E. Cotting. 








Wonders of Philosophy.—The body of every spider 
contains four little masses pierced with a multitude of 
imperceptible holes, each hele permitting the passage of 
,a single thread ; all the threads, to the amount of a thou- 
‘sand to each mass, join together when they come out, 
and make the single thread, with whieh the spider spins 
its web; so that what we call the spider's thread, con- 
sists of more than four thousand united. This fact was 
ascertained by Lewenhock. 
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MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
An adjourned meeting of the Society will be held on 

Saturday, July 16th. EBEN. WIGHT 
July 13. Ree. See’y. 


PREMIUM EXHIBITION OF CARNATIONS AND 
PICOTEE PINKS, 
Will take place ou Saturday next—at the Horticultural 
Rooms. 
Flowers for premiums must be placed in the stands by 
10 o’clock, A.M. The Flower Committee are requested to 
be present at that time. 





THERMOMETRICAL 
Reported tor the New England Farmer. 
Range of the [hermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Nort.erly exposure, for the week ending July le. 
——————————[—=====—=—=—=_=_=ZZx_l_a—_a_——T—X——v— 
July, 1842. | 5,A.M.|12,M.|7,P.M.| Wind. 








Bonday, 4 | 67 | 86 i bet 
‘Luesday, 5 70 84 71 Ww. 
Wednesday, 6 | 69 | 81 65 Ss. W. 
‘Thursday, 7| 58 73 64 8. 

Fri lay, 8} 61 | 75 67 E. 
Saturday, 4 ae. 84 74 Ss. W 
Sunday, a oe, ie la, Se ee, eee 








BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, July 11, 1642. | 
Keported furthe New England Farmer. 

At Market 425 Beef Cattle,45 Cows and Calves, | 
1700 Sheep and 300 Swine. 

115 Beef Cattle, unsold. 

Puices.— Beef Cattle. Prices have further declined. 
We quote a few extra $5 25 a 535. First quality 
$4 75 a 5 00. Second quality, $425 a450. Third 
quality $3 75 a 4 25. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales 18, 22, 25, 27, and $33. 

Sheep. —Sales of lots including Lambs from 1 33 to 
$2 00. Wethers, 2 00 a 250, $3 00 a 3 50. 

Swine.—Nearly all at market, were small pigs. A 
few old Hogs were sold at 3 3-4. A lot of smal! Pigs te 
peddle, 4 1-245. 








WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 
SEEDS. Herds Grass, $2 37 to 2 50 per bushel. Red Top, 
30 to 00 cents. Clover—Northern, 8 to 6c.—Southern, 6 
asc. Flax Seed, $1 50 per bushel. Lucerne, 25 c.per lb. 
Canary Seed, $4 25 a 4 50 per bushel. 


GRAIN. The transactions during the past week have 
been at pretty uniforin prices, but the state of the market has 
been inactive. 


Corn—Northern, old, bushel 62 to 63—Southern, round 
yellow, old, 61 a 62—Southern flat yellow, new, 59 a 60— 
do. do. white do. 56” 57-—-Barley — a — —Rye, Northern, 
68 a 70 —do. Southern, 65 a 00 —Oats, Southern, 35 a 36— 
Northern do. 00 to 40—Beans, per bushel 75 a 1 50.—Shorts, 
per double bush. 35 a 40—Bran, 25. 


FLOUR. The business of the week has been moderate, 
but at the close, holders are more firm. 


Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. $6 12 a 0 00 —do. 
wharf, 8 00 a000 do. free of garlic, $6 12 a — —Phila- 
delphia do. 4 mos. $5 87 a 0 00 —Fredericksburg, lowl’d 4 
inos. 86 00 a 000—Alexandria, wharf mountain, —6 00 a 
— — Georgetown, $6 25 a 6 62—Richmond Canal, $6 12 a 6 25 
—do, City, $6 75a 7 00—Petersburgh, South side $6 50 a0 00 
—do. Country 86 00 a6 12—Genesee, common, cash, 86 06 a 
612—do fancy brands $6 18 a 625 — Ohio, via Canal, 
$6 00 a 6 12—do do New Orleans, cash 35 75a0v0. Rye, 
$3 75 a 4 00—Indian Meal in bbls. $3 00 a 3 12. 

PROVISIONS, Sales to a considerable extent continue 
to be made at auction, but of late, being mostly of ordinary 
quality, afford no sure criterion of the market. 

Beef—Mess 4 tao. new hbl. $900 a 2 25—Navy—$7 50a 
8 00.—No. 1,7 00 10 00—do Prime 84 50a 5 00—Pork— | 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. $10 50 a 11 (0—do Clear $10 00 a 1025 
do. Mess, 7 008 8 00—do Prime $500 a 600—do Mess 
from other States— a — —do Prime do do 85 00 a5 50 
no. Cargo do. © a0 00——Clear do do 810 00 a 10 50~ 
Butter, shipping, 6 a 11—do store, uninspected, 10 a 14—do 
dairy, 15 a 17,—Lard, No. 1t, Boston ins. 6a 6 1-2 — do 





South and Western, 5 1-2 a6 1-4 Hams, Boston, 6 a 7—do 





Southern and Western, 5 a 6—Cheese, Ship’g 
6 a 8—do new milk, 9 a 11. 


WOOI.. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- | 
portation shall not exceed 8 cts. per pound, free. Al] where- 
cf the value exceeds 8 cts. per pound, 32 per ct. ad. val. and | 
4 cts per pound. 

The transactions in this article have been to a very limit- | 
ed extent, and wil] continue so unless some favorable action | 
shall be had by Congress in relation to a tariff. Prices are | 
nominal. | 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, |b. 44 a 46 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood do 40 a 42--Do. 3-4 do 37 a 40—Do. 1-2do 
33 a 35--1-4 and common do 30 a 31 — Smyrna Sheep, | 
washed, 20 a 25-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 13-—Bengasi do 
8a 10--Saxony, clean,—Buenos Ayres unpicked,7 a 10—| 
do. do. picked, 12 a 16—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 35 | 
a 38—No. 1 do. do. do. 32 a 24—No. 2 do do do 21 a 25- 
No. 3 do do do 12 a 15. 

HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 

Nothing doing except small retail sales to consumers ; | 
prices are entirely nominal. 

Ist sort, Mass. 1841 per lb 10 a 11.—2d dodo do8 a9. 

HAY, per ton, 812 to 13—Eastern Screwed 814 to 16 

CHEESE-- Shipping and 4 meal, 6 to 8c.—New 9 to 11. 


EGGS, 12 a 16. 

















REVOLVING HURSE RAKE. 
This is one of the most useful and lebar saving machines 


now in use. One manand a horse with a boy to lead, will 
rake on an average from 25 to 30 acres per day, with ease 
and do the work well. There is a great advantage in this 
rake over all others, as the person using it dves not have to 
stop the horse to unload the rake. For sale by J. BRECK 
&CO., No. 52 North Market st. May 22. 





POUDRETTE. 
For sale 200 Barrels Poudrette, at $2 per barrel, by J. 
BRECK & CO, 61 and 52 North Market st., Boston. 
May 18. 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c 
The Proprietors of the New England Agricultural Ware. 
house and Seed Store No. 51 and 52 North Market street, 
would inform their customers and the public generally that 
they have on hand the most extensive assortment of Agri 
culimal and Horticuitural Tools to be found in the United 


States. Part of which are the following: 
1000 Howard’s Patent Cast| 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels. 
* Tron Ploughs 150 “ Common do. 
300 Common do. do. 100 “ Spades. 
200 Cultivators. 500 “ Grass Scythes. 
100 Greene’s Straw Cutters.| 300 “ Patent Snaiths. 
50 Willis’ do. do. 200 “* Common dv. 
108 Common do. do. 500 “ Hay Rakes. 
100 Willis’ Patent Corn) 200 “ Garden do. 
Shellers. 200 “ Manure Forks. 
50 Common do do. | 300 “ ay do. 
2v0 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 500 Pair Trace Chains. 
60 “ Vegetable Cutters; 100 “ Truck do, 
50 Common do, do. 100 Draft do. 
200 Hand Corn Mills. 500 Tieup do, 
200 Grain Cradles. 50 doz. Halter do, 
100 Ox Yokes. 1000 yards Fence do. 
1500 Doz. Scythe Stones. 23 Grind Stones on rollers. 
3000 ‘- Austin’s Rifles. 





March 17. 





MUCK MANUAL. 


For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., The Muck Man- 
ual for Farmers. By Dr S. L. Dana; price 81. 


and 4 meal, | 


ground in the best possible manner. 





Boston, April 13. 
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LOUGH, 
Great improvements have been maile the past year in the 

form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 

has been so formed as to lay the furrow completely over, 


turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and ieaving the 

The length of the 
mould hoard has be a very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, hoth with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Comunittee at the late trial 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light a easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, butif your land is heavy, hard orrocky, 
BEGIN with Ma. Howarp’s.” 

Atthe above meztioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same pewer of team, than any olher 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team ! All acknowledge that Howard's 
Plangte are much the strongest and most substantially 
made. 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secures 
the mould hoard and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
$10 50, and with cutter $i, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Nos. 51 & 62 North Market Street, by 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

April 20 





TY® UP CHAINS. 

Just received by 500 Chains for tyeing up Cattle. 

These chains, introduced by E. H. Dery, Esq. of Salem, 
and Col. J :ceves, for the purpose of securing cattle to the 
stall, are found te be the safest and most convenient mode 
of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion. 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., No. 52 North 
Market st. 

SOUTHDOWN STOCK. 

For sale by the subscriber at the foot of Atwell’s Avenue 
in the city of Providence, one imported Southdown Buek, 
Six Ewes and four Lambs. The wbove are of the purest 
blood, and second to none in the country. 

June 8. Sw JOHN GILES. 





GRAIN CRADLES, 





The difference in gathering a crop is so much in favor of 
cradling, that we must suppose that it will be the only mode 
adopted hereafter, and the grain cradle will hecome of as 
much use as an‘implement of husbandry, as the plow now is. 

There has heen a very great improvement in the manu- 
facturing of this article, they are now made on the most 
improved plan ; the scythe is well secured and finished in a 
superior manner and made of the best cast steel. 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK, & CO. No. 51 & 52, 
North Market st., Boston. July 13 





LACTOMETERS—a simple instrument for testing 
the quality of milk. Forssle by J, BRECK & CO. 
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MISCELLANEOUS... 
CAPACITY OF MAN TO BEAR HEAT, &c. 

An experiment to ascertain the degree of heat 
it is possible for a man to bear, was made in the 
month of July, 1828, at the New Tivoli, at Paris, 
in the preseuce of a company of about two hun- 
dred persons, amongst whom were many pro- 
fessors, savans, and physiologists, who had been 
especially invited to attend, by the physician 
Robertson, director of that establishment. The 
man on whom this experiment was made was a 
Spaniard of Andalusia, named Martenez, aged 
forty-three. A cylindrical oven, constructed in 
the shape of a dome, had been heated, for four 
hours, by a very powerful fire. At ten minutes 
past eight, the Spaniard, having on large pan- 
taloons of red flannel, and a large felt, after the 
fashion of a straw hat, went into the oven, 
where he remained, seated on a foot-stool, du- 
ring fourteen minutes, exposed to a heat of from 
forty-five to fifty degrees of a metallic thermom- 
eter, the gradation of which did not go higher 
than fifty. He sang a Spanish song while a 
fowl was roasted by his side. At his coming 
out of the oven, the physicians found that his 
pulse beat one hundred and thirty-four pulsa- 
tions a minute, though it was but seventy-two 
at his going in. The oven being heated anew 
for a second experiment, the Spaniard re-entered 
and seated himself in the same attitude, at three- 
quarters past eight, eat the fowl and drank a 
bottle of wine tothe health of the spectators. 
At coming out his pulse was a hundred and sev- 
enty-six, and indicated a heat of one hundred 
and ten degrees of Reaumer. Finally for the 
third and last experiment, which almost imme- 
diately followed the second, he was stretched on 
a plank, surrounded with lighted candles, and 
thus put into the oven, the mouth of which was 
this time closed: he was there nearly five min- 
utes, when all the spectators cried out “ Enough, 
enough!” and anxiously hastened to take him 
out. A noxious and suffocating vapor of tallow 
filled the inside of the oven, and all the can- 
dles were extinguished and melted. The Span- 
iard, whose pulse was two hundred at coming 
out of this gulf of heat, immediately threw him- 
self into a cold bath, and, in two or three min- 
utes after, was on his feet, safe and sound. 


About the year 1809, one Lionetto, also a 
Spaniard, astonished not only the ignorant, but 
chemists and other men of science, in France, 
Germany, Italy, and England, by his insensibil- 
ity to the power of fire. He handled, with im- 
punity, red hot iron and molten lead, drank boil- 
ing vil, and performed other feats equally mirac- 
ulous. While he was at Naples, he attracted 
the notice of Professor Sementeni who narrowly 
watched all his operations, and endeavored to 
discover his secret. He observed, in the first 
place, that when Lionetto applied a piece of red 
hot iron to his hair, dense fumes immediately 
rose from it; that when he touched his foot with 
the iron, similar vapors ascended, which affected 
béth the organs of sight and smell. He also 
saw him place a rod of iron, nearly red hot, be- 
tween his teeth, without burning himself; drink 
the third of a table-spoonful of boiling oil; and 
taking up molten lead with his fingers, place it 
on his tongue without apparent inconvenience. 

Anxious to discover the means used by Lion- 


etto to render himself capable of thus enduring 


the application of heat, Sementeni performed 
several experiments upon himself, and made 
many important discoveries. He found, that by 
friction with sulphuric acid diluted with water, 
the skin might be made insensible to the action 
of the heat of red-hot iron: a solution of alum, 
evaporated until it became spongy, appeared to 
be more effectaal in these frictions. After hav- 
ing rubbed the parts, which were thus rendered, 
in some degree, incombustible, with hard soap, 
he discovered, on the application of hot iron, 
that their insensibility was increased. He then 
determined on again rubbing the parts with soap, 
and after this, found that the hot iron not only 
occcasioned no pain, but that it actually did not 
burn the hair. Being thus far satisfied, the Pro- 
fessor applied hard soap to his tongue, until it 
became insensible to the heat of the iron: and 
after having placed an ointment, composed of 
soap mixed with a solution of alum, upon it, 
boiling oil did not burn it: while the oil remain- 
ed on the tongue a slight hissing was heard, 
similar to that of hot iron when thrust into wa- 
ter; the oil soon cooled, and might then be swal- 
lowed without danger. 
[Art of Legerdemain. 





A WITTY PARSON. 


A Scotch clergyman by the name of Watty Mor- 
rison, was a man of great laughterand humor. On 
one occasion a young officer scoffed at the idea 
that it required so much time and study to write a 
sermon, as ministers pretend, and offered a bet that 
he would preach half an hour on any passage in 
the Old Testament, without the slightest prepara- 
tion. Mr Morrison took the bet and gave him for 
a text,“ And the ass opened his mouth and he 
spake.” The parson won the wager, the officer 
being rather disinclined to employ his eloquence 
upon that text. 

On another occasion, Morrison entreated an offi- 
certo pardon a poor soldier for some offence he 
had committed. The officer agreed to do so, if he 
would, in return, grant him the first favor he should 
ask. Mr Morrison agreed to this. In a day or 
two, the officer demanded that the ceremony of 
baptism should be performed on a young puppy. 
The clergyman agreed to it; and a party of many 
gentlemen assembled to witness the novel baptism. 

Mr Morrison desired the officer to hold up the 
dog, as was customary in the baptism of children, 
and said, “As T am a minister of the church of 
Scotland, I must proceed according to the ceremo- 
nies of the church.” 

“Certainly,” said the major, “I expect all the 
ceremony.” 

“ Well, then, major, I begin by the usual ques- 
tion:— You acknowledge yourself the father of this 
puppy ?” 

A roar of laughter burst from the crowd, the offi- 
cer threw the candidate for baptism away. Thus 
the witty minister turned the laugh against the in- 
fidel, who intended to deride the sacred ordinance. 
— Ibid. 





O.pv Times.—In 1627, there were but thirty- 
seven plows in all Massachusetts, and the use of 
these agricultural implements was not familiar to 
all the planters, From the annals of Salem, it ap- 





pears in that year it was fagreed by the town to 





grant Richardson Hutchinson twenty acres of land 
in addition to his share, on condition “he get up 
ploughing.” 

1643. The Court order, that at the election of 
assistants, Indian beans should be used instead of 
paper, the white to be affirmative, and the black 
negative. 

1647. The Court order that if any young man 
attempt to address a young woman without the con- 
sent of her parents, or in the case of their absence, 
of the County Court, he shall be fined 5!. for the 
first offence, 1U/. for the second, and be imprisoned 
for the third. 

1649, Matthew Stanley was tried for drawing 
in the affections of John Tarbox’s daughter, with- 
out the consent of her parents: convicted, and fined 
5l.—fees, 2s. 6d. Three married women were 
fined 5s. each for scolding. (Good.) 

1653. Jonas Fairbanks was tried for wearing 
great boots, but was acquitted.—.National Egis. 





In the thirtyfifth chapter of Jeremiah, is the fol- 
lowing account of a temperance society established 
some thousands of years ago: 


5. “And I set before the sons of the house of 
the Rechabites, pots full of wine, and cups, and I 
said unto them, drink ye wine. 

6. But they said, We will drink no wine; for 
Jonadab the son of Rechab our father, commanded 
us saying, Ye shall drink no wine, neither ye, nor 
your sons forever: 

8. Thus have we obeyed the voice of Jonadab 
the sonof Rechab our father, in all that he hath 
charged us, to drink no wine a}! our days, we, our 
wives, our sons, nor our daughters.” 











GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agricul. 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, sy and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not before 
applied to any implement for this purpose, The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are: 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 

wer. 
ré The knives, owing to the peeuliar manner in which they 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter. ah 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. It is therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order, 
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